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Smoke Means Work 


City governments — which is a 
shorthand way of saying all the peo- 
ple that live in the city—find them- 
selves with Gordian knot problems. 
The classical solution, to whack 
through the knot with a sword, is not 
very attractive. The Wall Street Jour- 
nal of December 8 carried the story 
of one of these knots, most inextric- 
ably entangled. Under the headline 
“Sheet & Tube Bids Youngstown 
Choose a Smokier City or Less Work 
at Plant,” it read in part: 


“Youngstown, Ohio—More smoke 
or fewer jobs? 

“That, in effect, is the choice 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. is of- 
fering this industrial city. 

“The company, seventh biggest 
\merican steel producer, wants to in- 
all oxygen roof lances on open 
hearth steelmaking furnaces at its 
Campbell works near here to speed up 
production and make the plant ‘more 
competitive. The roof lances would 
cut in half the time needed to melt a 
batch of steel, but also would pour 
more smoke into the air than Youngs- 
town’s smoke control ordinance per- 
mits, 

“Youngstown’s Mayor. Frank R. 
Franko, has proposed a compromise 
under which the city would relax its 
smoke control regulations for three 
years while Sheet & Tube installed 
the roof lances and attempted to work 
out a method for controlling the re- 
sulting smoke. But A. S. Glossbren- 
wer, Sheet & Tube’s president, turned 
down the proposal with a warning 
that the Youngstown area faces a 
oss of jobs if the company is not 
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allowed to go ahead with the roof 
lances. 

“*We could not proceed with the 
oxygen method under a time limit 
so short,’ Glossbrenner asserted in 
a letter to Mayor Franko. He add- 
ed: ‘I believe the choice is a simple 
one. Does the city want the new and 
more competitive oxygen process to 
be adopted here or would it rather 
take its chances on the area falling 
farther behind in jobs and prosper- 
ity? It is for the city to decide wheth- 
er we are to proceed. ” 


WE RECOGNIZE THE shortcoming 
of newspaper stories, the difficulty of 
learning and reporting all the intric- 
acies of controversies such as this. 
But we know enough of the situation 
to believe that this is a reasonably 
accurate story. It is about as Gordian 
as a knot can be. 

’ At first there seems to be a clear 

conflict between public and_ private 
interest, as when a property owner 
asks for zoning changes so that he 
can make more money. The steel 
company is asking for special treat- 
ment so it can make more money. 

But this is not truly the case. The 
conflict is between two mutually ex- 
clusive courses, both of which can be 
shown to be in the public interest. 
and both can be shown to be against 
the public interest. 

Steel production is the dominant 
industry in Youngstown, even more 
important than it is to Pittsburgh. 
The plants are old, almost marginal 
in the national steel industry. To il- 
lustrate: the national steel production 
rate during the week of the news- 
paper article was at 48.3 per cent of 
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capacity, but the rate in Youngstown 
for the same week was 36 per cent 
of capacity. 


STEEL MANAGEMENT MEANS what 
it says. Unless the plants can be mod- 
ernized, it will become more and 
more necessary to cut back, perhaps 
eventually to abandon them. This 
would be fatal to the economy of the 
city of Youngstown. 

Anything that gives hope of im- 
proving the local steel industry will 
appeal to Youngstown. In fact, any- 
thing that will even hold the status 
quo and keep steel from slipping fur- 
ther back is welcome news. A stroke 
of the sword that sliced off the smoke 
abatement ordinance cuts the Gordian 
knot and gives the city relief. 

But there is nothing in the story 
that says Youngstown is guaranteed 
a healthy steel industry from now 
on, even if the new devices are in- 
stalled and the smoke is allowed to 
pour into the air. It is pretty certain 
that steel management could not and 
would not make such a guarantee. 
The only hope for the Youngstown 
economy in the long run is to diver- 
sify, to fill up the employment gap 
that will be left, if not by a declining 
steel industry, at least by an industry 
that is automatizing rapidly. 

To diversify — there is the rub! 
Would you, if you were an industrial- 
ist, be tempted to move to the steel 
city that had just repealed its smoke 
abatement regulations? And haven't 
the citizens of Youngstown the right 
to clean air, just as much as the citi- 
zens of Pittsburgh or St. Louis or 
Los Angeles, to name three cities that 
haven’t been fooling when they in- 
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( Editorial—continued ) 
sisted on trying to clean up the air? 


YET IF YOU SLICE the Gordian knot 
in the other direction—by enforcing 
a good smoke abatement ordinance- 
you have a better than even chance 
of hastening the complete abandon- 
ment of all steel plants. 

The nub of this problem is per- 
haps that it deals with one of the 
great natural resources of the nation, 
the atmosphere. Is local government 
able to handle this problem? 

We now realize that the atmos- 
phere is not as unlimited as we once 
thought and, in particular, its capac- 
ity as a sewer is far from being un- 
limited. We learned earlier that an- 
other great resource, water, was not 
unlimited—again, particularly in its 
capacity as a sewer. With water, we 
have made it a field of concern of 
the federal and state governments, 
and we are progressing. We may have 
to adopt an analogous scheme to pre- 
serve the disappearing clean air over 


our cities. (DOH) 


Planning From A to Z 


“Automation and Urban Planning” 
is the subject of the most recent In- 
formation Report issued to subscrib- 
ers to Aspo’s Planning Advisory 
Service. Two of the past year’s re- 
ports dealt with zoning: “Zoning 
Buffers: Solution or Panacea?”; and 
“Zoning Districts.” 

During 1960, the series of Infor- 
mation Reports included an examina- 
tion of land use controls at express- 
way interchanges: a report of the 
expenditures, staff and salaries of 
some 300 planning agencies: a prog- 
ress report on cluster subdivisions; a 
discussion of public information tech- 
niques; and a how-to-do-it report on 
the preparation of pamphlets about 
planning programs. 

Scheduled for early release are re- 
ports on apartment planning and zon- 
ing: location and design of gasoline 
service stations; techniques of neigh- 
borhood delineation: planning agen- 
cy organization: experience in the 
administration of industrial perform- 
ance standards; and the annual sur- 
vey of budgets, staff and salaries of 
city. county and metropolitan-region- 
al planning agencies. 

The Planning Advisory Service 
Information Reports have been off 
schedule. Staff crises have been more 
regular than the monthly reports. We 
appreciate the understanding and the 
lack of complaints from our subscrib- 
ers. So far we have received only a 
few mild questions as to whether a 
subscription had run out. We hope 
to overwhelm our subscribers with re- 
ports and be back on schedule in the 
near future. 


Top Designer 


First prize of $1,000 in the mobile 
home park design contest for students 
isee ASPO Newsletter, December 
1960, page 106) was won by Arthur 
G. Foster, an architecture student at 
the University of North Carolina. His 
drawings and plans were judged best 
of the some 200 entries submitted. 





soon as possible. 





Commissioners’ Codes of Ethics Wanted 


Aspo needs immediately copies of resolutions or ordinances on a code 
of ethics for planning commissioners and members of zoning appeal boards. 
Examples of conflict of interest and solution to such problems will be 
helpful. These, and any suggestions on the content of a code of ethics and 
on guide lines on conflict of interest, should be sent to the Aspro office as 
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Keeping Up to Date 


Albuquerque, New Mexico, has 
hit on a satisfactory method for 
keeping its comprehensive zoning or- 
dinance booklets up to date. As 
changes are made in the code, own- 
ers of the booklets receive amend. 
ment sheets; these are punched in a 
special way so that they can easily 
be inserted in the _ plastic-bound 
booklets. In the year and a half fol- 
lowing publication of the booklet, 
19 amendment sheets (totaling 38 
pages) were mailed to subscribers. 
The city plans on sending such 
sheets for another six months, mak- 
ing a total of two years that sub. 
scribers will have had an up-to-date 
booklet for the original cost of only 
$2 a copy. 


The City Planning Commission of 
Richmond, California, came up with 
a similar solution to the same prob. 
lem. Its new zoning ordinance pub- 
lication is a booklet of loose leaf 
construction which can fit the standard 
three-ring binder or be fastened with 
aluminum screws. Each section be- 
gins on a right hand page so that, 
as sections are amended, the pages 
can be removed without disturbing 
another section. When the sections are 
amended or rezonings occur, pages 
can be reprinted with the effective 
date entered in the lower right hand 
corner, thus allowing the user to veri- 
fy the current status of the document. 


Reference Library 
New York City’s Municipal Ref- 


erence Library is in the process of 
establishing a specialized branch to 
collect and disseminate materials for 
use by the city’s planning, renewal 
and real estate agencies. It will be the 
first municipal library branch in the 
nation to specialize in housing and 
planning. 

The cost of maintaining the library 
will be shared by the Department of 
City Planning, the Housing and Re- 
development Board, and the Depatt- 
ment of Real Estate. It will be located 
in the same building that these agen- 
cies are in—at 2 Lafayette St. (New 
York 7). 

The library will contain about 
5,000 volumes and documents, in ad- 
dition to some 75 periodicals that it 
will receive regularly. It will also 
publish various specialized bibliogra- 
phies periodically. 
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It's Time To Register 


APRIL 10 is the deadline for ad- 
vance registration for the Aspo Na- 
tional Planning Conference in Den- 
ver. April 30-May 4. Don’t forget the 
advantages of registering in advance: 
your registration card and badge are 
already prepared and can be picked 
up at a special desk; you can register 
quickly, avoiding the membership 
checking procedure, badge typing, 
cashier lines and waiting for a re- 
ceipt; your name is included on the 
registration list. Advance registration 
must be paid in advance. Aspo will 
send a receipt when payment is re- 
ceived and payment will be refunded 
if a delegate is unable to attend. 


HoTeL Reservations should be 
made promptly, to insure getting the 
type of accommodations you prefer. 
Use the blank in the preliminary pro- 
gram, which is to be sent to the Den- 
ver Convention and Visitors Bureau, 
the -Housing Bureau for the Con- 
ference. 


Don’t Forcet the special events 
on Sunday, April 30: the exhibit on 
“The Art of City Planning,” which 
opens at the Denver Art Museum at 
12:00 noon; the walking tour of 
Denver’s new downtown, which will 
leave at 15-minute intervals begin- 
ning at 1:00 P.M.; the Job Market 
Session, which begins at 4:00 P.M.; 
and the Aspo Reception. 


Do Your PLANNING so that you 
can take in the field trip on Thurs- 
day. May 4, and stay over for the 
Friday trip to the Air Force Academy 
at Colorado Springs. 


School News 


The University of Cincinnati has 
established a new undergraduate pro- 
gram in city p'anning. It will be 
offered on a co-operative basis, a 
method of education which was origi- 
nated at the university in 1906. Com- 
bining theory and practice, the pro- 
gram will provide planning students 
with paid work experience in addi- 
tion to their school studies. Both gen- 
eral and technical subjects are in- 
cluded in the five-year curriculum 
lading to a bachelor of science de- 
gree. Co-operative work will begin 
at the end of the freshman year and 
continue until graduation with a'ter- 
nating periods of classroom participa- 
tion and job experience. There will 
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This model of a Pueblo Indian town of the period around 800 A.D. is part of a 
special exhibit which will be shown at the Denver Art Museum concurrently with 
the ASPO Conference in Denver. Titled “The Art of City Planning,” the exhibit 
will feature seven models of Colorado towns, past and present, all color-coded as 
to land use. In this town, neighborhoods were formed by storehouses. Row hous- 
ing was built on the east and south sides with closely related persons living in 
each group of houses. Each neighborhood had a “kiva,” a religious building. 
below ground level. Most of the models are 4’ x ¥ in size. The exhibit is being 
developed by the Colorado chapter of the American Institute of Planners. 





be seven weeks of school and eight 
weeks of work in each semester. 


The Georgia Institute of Technol- 
ogy will add to its existing master’s 
degree program in city planning a 
combined master’s program in plan- 
ning and transportation engineering. 
The combined two-year program will 
lead to two degrees—master of city 
p'anning, and either master of science 
in civil engineering or master of sci- 
ence (undesignated), depending upon 
the student’s background. The new 
program will be offered for the first 
time in the fall quarter of 1961. Its 
purpose is to meet the rapidly grow- 
ing need of planning agencies and 
highway departments for men who 
combine competence in both planning 
and transportation engineering. Can- 
didates will be limited to persons who 
hold a bachelor’s degree in enginee- 
ing, mathematics, or physical science 
with considerable mathematics. 


Book Fund Established 


The University of California has 
announced the establishment of the 
L. Deming Tilton Memorial Book 
Fund to purchase specialized books 
for the city planning library on the 
Berkeley campus. The fund, aided 
by a $2,000 gift from the Sears- 
Roebuck Foundation, will enable the 
library to acquire out-of-print items, 
foreign materials, and rare books 
which could not be purchased from 
the regular book budget. 

The Tilton Fund was named in 
honor of the late L. Deming Tilton, 
former planning director of San 
Francisco, and a pioneer city planner 
and consultant in California. 

Contributions to the fund are tax 
deductible. Checks should be made 
out to “Regents of the University of 
California for the Tilton Fund,” and 
addressed to Chairman, Department 
of City and Regional Planning, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 4. 
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sixty-one 


Aspo’s 1961 JouRNALISM AWARD 
for outstanding public service in ad- 
vancing the field of planning will be 
given to a newspaper for articles that 
appeared during 1960 or a series of 
articles that ended during 1960. Six- 
teen newspapers have submitted en- 
tries: The Advance-Leader (Oakmont. 
Pennsylvania); Ann Arbor News 
(Michigan) ; Bergen Evening Record 
(Hackensack, New Jersey) ; Birming- 
ham News (Alabama): Cecil Demo- 
crat (Elkton, Maryland): Christian 
Science Monitor: Elmira Star-Ga- 
zette (New York): Honolulu Adver- 
tiser: Minneapolis Star and Tribune: 
Morning Herald (Hagerstown, Mary- 
land): New York Times: Pawtucket 
Times (Rhode Island): Sacramento 
Bee (California): Washington Star 
(District of Columbia): Wichita 
Eagle and Beacon (Kansas): Union 
County Standard Journal (Lewis- 
burg. Pennsylvania). 

The judging will take place in the 
Aspo office early in March. 


In Recent CHANGES ON THE Aspo 
STAFF, Jerome L. Kaufman has re- 
placed Mary McLean. who is now 
with the Chicago Department of 
Planning. Mr. Kaufman, who holds 
a master’s degree in planning from 
the University of Pennsylvania, was 
previously assistant professor of com- 
munity planning in the University 
of Illinois’ Bureau of Community 
Planning and prior to that on the 
staff of the Philadelphia Redevelop- 
ment Authority. 

James M. Clemens has replaced 
Paula Angle as editorial associate 
with primary responsibility for the 
\spo NewsLetter. Mr. Clemens holds 
a degree in journalism from Ohio 
State University and has had sev- 
eral years of editorial experience on 
various magazines. 

Another new addition to the Aspo 
editorial staff is Karen Kolben, grad- 
uate in journalism. Northwestern 
University. 


yx 


Readers Write 


Your editorial in the December 
NEWSLETTER struck a very responsive 
note with me—except for the last 
two words. As you know, I have been 
trying to restate some of these pro- 
fessional relationships, particularly as 
regards the design professions. You 
brought in a number of added start- 
ers with your usual effective light 
touch. 

My objection to your closing— 
“Who knows!”—is that, all modesty 
aside. we are in no position to throw 
in the sponge so completely. Doubt- 
less all the groups you mention have 
a contribution to make. but the ques- 
tion is—how inclusively adequate is 
their training for the planning as- 
signment? It is true that we planners 
must be the first to admit that we 
have no magic formula for identifying 
and effectively covering all the sub- 
ject matters involved in comprehen- 
sive planning. but it is even clearer 
that none of the others even makes 
an attempt at such coverage. 

I think we must be given credit 
at least for trying, and I believe we 
are achieving a constant sharpening 
of our objectives and a very consid- 
erable improvement in substance as 
well. 

Lawrence M. Orton 
Commissioner 
Vew York City Planning Commission 


(propos of your recent editorial 
in the December NEWSLETTER (“Who 
Should Plan?”), 1 am just wondering 


if you have come across the attached 
report of W. H. Matheny to the Amer. 
ican Congress on Surveying and 
Mapping. Apparently those other fel- 
lows you mentioned aren’t even in 
the game. 
John Gould, Associate 
Hammer and Company Associates 
Atlanta, Georgia 


The report, titled “Role of the 
Land Surveyor in Urban or City 
Land Planning,” includes the follow. 
ing passages: 

The surveyor today stands at the cross- 

roads. His practice is endangered to 

the point of becoming a sub-profes- 
sional through the dictates of career 
planners. I point out the words “Ca- 
reer Planner” as a concession to our 
esteemed Secretary . .. who quite em- 
phatically resented the words profes- 

sional planners. I will have to say I 

entirely agree with him, because land 

planning to my knowledge has never 
been recognized and licensed by any 

State. . . . The Career Planner is a 

dreamer. He would plan all of the 

City, the County, the State, the United 

States and the whole World, and he 

could, too, if someone would give him 

the authority. 

. those engaged in land planning 
should first qualify as surveyors. ... 
The person most qualified to practice 
land planning is the surveyor who has 
intimate knowledge of the property 
lines, area, topography of the prop- 
erty under construction and a general 
knowledge of the same facts on the 
adjoining property. 


(The December editorial aroused 
considerable comment. The American 
Society for Public Administration is 
circulating copies to sustaining mem- 
bers and agency affiliates as part of 
its ASPA Reprint Series.) 


Swimming Pools Increase 4,800 Per Cent! 


Most planners are undoubtedly 
aware of the tremendous increase of 
public interest in swimming pools. 
This interest is reflected in Depart- 
ment of Commerce statistics and data 
from the National Swimming Pool 


Institute. During the period from 
1950 to 1959, the number of residen- 
tial pools in the United States grew 
from 3.600 to over 170,000—an in- 
crease of almost 1,800 per cent. Other 
types increased, as shown below. 








1948 


Hotel. Motel. Apartment 600 
Clubs (city, country. 
health. commercial. ca- 
banas. and beach. and 
neighborhood groups 1,100 
Municipal, County, 
Community ........ 1.000 
School, College. “Y.” 
Institutional ....... 2.400 
Miscellaneous ........ 200 
Residential 2.500 
TOTAL ines 10.800 








1954 1958 1959 1960 

2.000 14.200 321,200 32.600 
2.100 7.500 10.550 16.900 
1.700 12.800 15.300 =: 19.300 
4.000 8.900 9,650 10.600 
500 2.100 2.600 3,700 
15.000 87.500 124.900 171.100 
8.300 133.000 184.200 254.200 
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personals | 


WiLuiAM Brussat has been named 
deputy assistant commissioner for 
program planning and development 
for the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion. He previously was a member 
of the White House staff as housing 
and urban renewal assistant to Major 
General John S. Bragdon, special as- 
sistant to the President for public 
works planning. 


ELMER KRIEGER, executive secre- 
tary of the Milwaukee City Plan 
Commission, will leave the commis- 
sion April 1 for private planning 
practice. (Address: St. Augustine 
Road. Hubertus, Wisconsin.) Mr. 
Krieger began his career with the 
Milwaukee Board of Public Land 
Commissioners in 1924. The board 
was renamed City Plan Commission 
this year. 


Tuomas P. Kennepy, Jr., vice- 
president of Aspo, has been elected 
president of the United Givers Fund 
of Nashville and Davidson County 
(Tennessee) for the coming year. 


job changes 


Davip L. Conpen, now planning 
consultant in Chile: on leave of ab- 
sence from Doxiadis Associates. Phil- 


adelphia. 


DanieL W. Cook, now planner I, 
Spokane City Plan Commission; for- 
merly management trainee, Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Denver. 


Watt D’ALEssio, now with the 
Redevelopment Authority, Philadel- 
phia; formerly with the Wichita- 
Sedgwick County (Kansas) Metro- 
politan Area Planning Department. 


Mary Louise HANcocK, now per- 
manent director, planning division, 
New Hampshire State Planning and 
Development Commission, Concord; 
formerly acting director of the divi- 
sion. 

IRvinc F. HEeIPeL, now landscape 
architect, Department of Pubic Works, 
Milwaukee; formerly landscape ar- 


chitect, McFadzean-Everly & Asso- 


ciates, Winnetka, Illinois. 
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Haro_tp S. BUTTENHEIM, 84, editor emeritus of The 
American City magazine, died at his home in Madison, 
New Jersey on January 11. He was editor of the pub- 
lication from 1911 to 1956. Mr. Buttenheim gained an 
international reputation as a writer and advisor on 
problems of municipal government. During his career, 
he was either president or vice-president of more than 
50 organizations devoted to improving local govern- 
ment. He was a charter member of Aspo, and served 
(1935-1942) as director, vice-president and president. 
In 1949 he was honored with Aspo’s first Annual 
Award, for having “rendered to the communities of 
America a public service of unparalleled merit, a serv- 
ice responsible in large measure for the improvements 
achieved in municipal administration.” 





RonaLp E. KaLiszEwskI, now sen- 
ior planner, Kane County Planning 
Department, Geneva, Illinois; former- 
ly student, University of Illinois. 


Lioyp T. KeEeFre, now planning 
director, Portland (Oregon) City 
Planning Commission; formerly with 
Downtown Portland, Inc. 


Georce T. MARcou, now director 
of Blair Associates’ new office in 
Washington, D.C.:; formerly associate 
professor of community planning, 
University of Illinois. 


Howarp Miura, now city planner, 
Bucks County Planning Commission, 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania; formerly 
city planner, Community Conserva- 
tion Board of Chicago. 


O. Wayne NosLe, now planning 
consultant, O. Wayne Noble Asso- 
ciates, 245 Market St., Paterson, New 


Jersey; formerly planning director. 
City of Paterson. 


Maurice F. ParKINs, now planning 
consultant, Parkins, Rogers & Asso- 
ciates, Ferndale, Michigan; formerly 
principal planner with the Detroit 
City Plan Commission. 


S. Georce RicH, now director of 
planning for the new Metropolitan 
Corporation of Greater Winnipeg 
(Canada); formerly director of the 
Metropolitan Planning Commission 
of Greater Winnipeg. 


Seattle City Planning Commission: 
A. C. CAMPBELL, now assistant land 
planner, formerly acting planning di- 
rector, Bellingham, Washington; and 
CLARENCE PARKER, now junior land 
planner, formerly assistant planner, 
Spokane County (Washington) Plan- 
ning Commission. 


Rapid Transit versus Expressways 


























21 LANES 


$42 MILLION 


To help inform the citizenry of Greater Atlanta about rapid transit, the Atlanta 
Region Metropolitan Planning Commission issued a special report (see Planners 
Library) which contained the above illustration. It shows what the comparative 
costs and capacities would be per mile for rapid transit and for expressways in 


the Atlanta area. 
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Question and Comment: Rear Dwellings 





The oldest portion of our city was laid out with 20-foot alleys running the 
entire length of the block. Almost a'l the lots were originally 140 feet in depth 
and 50 feet in width. Our present zoning ordinance permits a second residence 
to be built to the rear of an existing residence under our special permit pro- 
visions. While a great many “alley residences” were built prior to the adoption 
of the zoning ordinance, we realize this type of development is undesirable. 
How have other cities handled this problem? 


The problem you describe, where 
rear dwellings are being built on the 
rear of lots, facing on alleys, and 
where the alleys are being used as 
streets, brings together several prac- 
tices that are considered undesirable 
by most authorities. Any one of them 
would be justification for prohibiting 
other rear dwellings from being built 
on such lots if the city decides that 
it wants to do so. 

In the first place. let us say that 
your memorandum on the history of 
alleys in low-density residential areas. 
and how they have become obsolete 
for the purposes for which they were 
originally intended. is a complete 
statement of the situation. Many 
cities have this problem and have had 
to live with it, because the only en- 
trance to a garage may be from the 
alley. But in no cases that we know 
of have alleys been considered as 
part of the street system. In a few 
places, alleys are abandoned and a 
utility easement given to the city. 

We realize that you are not ex- 
pecting to undertake any program 
such as this but. for your interest. 
we are enclosing on loan two bulle- 
tins prepared by the Detroit City Plan 
Commission which describe the pro- 
gram there. The two solutions, which 
are quite different, appear to be ap- 
propriate for different kinds of neigh- 
borhoods: converting alleys to play 
areas where lots have driveways 
leading from the street: and using 
the alleys for parking in old neigh- 
borhoods where lots are too narrow 
for driveways. Within a few years 
after the alley conversion program 
was started, the city secured the clos- 
ing of 553 residential alleys. 

To return to a point mentioned 
earlier, that of considering the alley 
as a street, this is a highly undesir- 
able practice. The Traffic Safety 
Manual recommends a street width 
of 50 feet, and a pavement width of 
26 feet in single-family neighbor- 
hoods. These dimensions should be 
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increased to 60 feet and 32 feet re- 
spectively in multi-family neighbor- 
hoods. These minimum. standards 
have the backing of the Community 

i) d 
Builders’ Council and the National 
\ssociation of Home Builders as well 
as other groups. 

The use of a 20-foot alley as a 
street barely allows for two 10-foot 
lanes, and while this may be adequate 
for the occasional traffc generated by 
private garages, it is by no stretch 
of the imagination enough for a 
street. You have mentioned the haz- 
ards to children, and to this should 
be added the hazard cf mid-block 
trafic, where alleys exit into a street. 

On this point of safety, you may 
also be interested in another booklet. 
Building Traffic Safety into Residen- 
tial Developments, also enclosed on 
loan. Although it says that alleys 

D P d 
should be at least 20 feet wide, the 
authors are speaking of alleys used 
as alleys, not alleys used as streets. 
This booklet will indicate other ways 
in which alleys do not qualify as a 
part of the street circulation system, 
vision clearance at corners being one. 

Most zoning ordinances require 
that residential lots have frontage on 
a street. And then street is defined to 
prohibit alleys. For example, the fol- 
lowing definition of “frontage” ap- 
pears in the Los Angeles zoning ordi- 
nance: 

All property fronting on one side of 
a street between intersecting or inter- 
cepting streets, or between a. street 
and right-of-way, waterway, end of 
dead-end street, or city boundary meas- 
ured along the street line. An_ inter- 
cepting street shall determine only the 
boundary of the frontage on the side of 
the street which it intercepts. 

“Street” is defined as follows: 

Any public thoroughfare other than 
an alley or walk, except that in those 
cases where a subdivision has been re- 
corded containing lots which abut only 
on an alley or walk, said alley or walk 
may he considered to be a street. 

The definition of “lot” is also an 
inherent part of this control. The 


Los Angeles zoning ordinance would 
be a good one to refer to for sugg 
tions on how to hand!e the rear dwell. 
ing problem. It permits them, but 
only under highly restrictive condi 
tions. The ordinance can be secured 
from the city clerk for a nominal 
sum, if any. 

This leads us to the next point, 
and that is minimum lot size. Ap. 
parently, your ordinance now permits 
single-family dwellings, if located in 
the R-3 zone, to be built on a parcel 
no larger than 3,500 square feet. This 
is far too small. by all recognized 
standards. A fine source to back up 
this position is Planning the Neigh. 
borhood, prepared by the Committee 
on the Hygiene of Housing, Ameri- 
can Public Health Association. It is 
such an excellent source that we urge 
you to purchase a copy if you do 
not have one already. ( Aspo sells it.) 
The discussion on “Usable Outdoor 
Space.” for instance, is particularly 
appropriate to the problem you have 
described. 

What to do with odd-shaped lots 
is a problem. Sometimes, they can 
be replatted, if all the owners agree. 
But in an area already so well de 
veloped, this solution does not seem 
to be realistic. We don’t believe, 
however, that the solution lies in the 
community taking the social and eco- 
nomic loss—as it does when land is 
built too closely and deterioration 
sets in. 

We are enclosing a few zoning 
ordinance extracts that do permil 
rear dwellings. You will notice, how. 
ever, that the area and dimensional 
standards generally are high, and 
that an attempt is made to retain the 
same density as occurs when a single 
dwelling is built on a lot of minimum 
size. 

Also, we are enclosing a loan copy 
of Information Report No. 68, which 
deals in part with a related subject 

that of substandard lots of record 
and conditions under which they may 
he built upon. 

Certainly, it is recognized now that 
overcrowding the land—whether with 
buildings. or traffic, or both—cause: 
property values to fall over a period 
of time and deterioration to set in. 
These factors are as much creator 
of slums as are bad structures. 


(Taken from an actual inquiry, and 
the reply from Aspo’s Planning Ad 


visory Service.) 
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ScHOOL ATTENDANCE: The num- 
ber of students in U.S. schools and 
colleges jumped to over 46 million 
this past fall, making an increase of 
16 million or 53 per cent during the 
last decade. This was revealed in a 
Current Population Report issued re- 
cently by the Bureau of the Census. 

Schools in all 50 states and the 
District of Columbia were included 
in the survey. The Bureau pointed out 
that only a small amount (about one- 
quarter of a million students) of the 
increase could be attributed to the 
inclusion of data for Alaska and Ha- 
wail. 

For the first time, fall enrollment 
in elementary school surpassed 30 
million and the number of high 
school students exceeded 10 million. 
College and professional school en- 
rollment reached 3.6 million, an in- 
crease of 50 per cent in the past five 
years. 


RECREATIONAL-HIsToRIC SITE: The 
Metropolitan Planning Department of 
Marion County has proposed the cre- 
ation of a recreational-historical area 
for James Whitcomb Riley’s old 
neighborhood on Lockerbie Street in 
Indianapolis. Riley’s home, restored 
and maintained by a private group. 
would serve as the focal point for a 
proposed “Lockerbie Fair” develop- 
ment. The four-block area would also 
include three other attractions: the 
“James Whitcomb Riley Memorial,” 
a restoration of Lockerbie Street as 
he knew it; “Main Street—1890,” a 
re-creation of a typical main street 
of the 90’s, with stores and shops: 
and a children’s park and playground 
area. (See Planners Library for a 
listing of the report on the proposed 
development. ) 


Urpan Renewac: Cincinnati will 
have the first middle-income coopera- 
ive to be built in any urban renewa! 
project in the United States. The 
project, called Park Town, will con- 
lain 322 garden apartments in 43 
buildings, together with a community 
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United States Water Needs Studied 


Forecasts concerning United States 
water needs and a recent conference 
on water pollution have drawn in- 
creasing attention to a health and 
economic problem that is growing 
more critical every year. 

By 1980, according to estimates, 
the daily average water intake in the 
United States is expected to reach 
over 494 billion gallons—compared 
to an average of 299 billion gallons 
in 1958. The Business and Defense 
Services Administration of the US. 
Department of Commerce has pre- 
pared a study, Water Use in the 
United States: 1900-1980, which em- 
phasizes the importance of water in 
American economic and urban 
growth. The study points out that, 
although the nation has good over-all 
supplies of water, wide regional var- 
iations exist. (The report is avail- 
able for 5 cents from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C.) 

Uneven water distribution accounts 
for some of the shortages already 
reported. The prediction that more 
than 1,000 American communities 
will ration water this year comes 
from a utility association; another 
claims that 20 per cent of the coun- 
try’s municipal water systems are in- 
adequate to meet the demands of dry 
years. 

The National Conference on Water 
Pollution, held in Washington in De- 
cember, issued a report which stated 
that the immediate problem in con- 
trolling water pollution is building 
new waste treatment plants and mod- 
ernizing older ones. During the past 
four years, the federal government 
has authorized the expenditure of 
$180 million to help build municipal 
sewage treatment facilities, and _ lo- 
calities have added five times the 
amount, but the Public Health Serv- 
ice estimates that 4,000 new sewage 
treatment plants are needed and 1,700 
should be modernized in order to 
handle the present load of municipal 





center. It is designed by Doxiadis 
and sponsored by the Reynolds Metal 
Company as an open-occupancy proj- 
ect. Park Town has been organized 
by the Foundation for Cooperative 
Housing through its operating subsid- 
iary, the FOH Company, and its Mid- 
west director, D. Reid Ross. 


sewage. As to industrial waste, it has 
been estimated that more than 6,000 
new projects are needed for handling 
discharges, and that industry will 
have to spend between $575 and $600 
million annually if it is to catch up 
to needs by 1968. The Conference 
also recommended that master plans 
be drawn up for every one of the 18 
major drainage basins in the United 
States. 

Against such a background, the 
Ohio Water Commission recently 
passed a resolution which was sent 
to hundreds of state officials. The 
resolution called attention to a pro- 
posed master plan of land acquisition 
ior recreation areas and reservoirs, 
the scarcity of good water storage 
reservoir sites, continued flood dan- 
gers, and the need for long-range 
planning to avoid the loss of reser- 
voir sites. It went on to urge that all 
state and local agencies “engage in 
water resources planning and devel- 
opment, give consideration to their 
long-range needs for reservoirs, and 
take early steps to acquire and reserve 
sites until needed for such use.” The 
resolution also proposed that agen- 
cies “give serious consideration to 
the location of [construction or im- 
provements] in relation to known 
land sites for water management on 
which public planning funds have 
been expended and to take every 
possible effort to protect such areas 
from invasion.” 

The Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare stated recently 
that “the nation is at last beginning 
to take more vigorous action to con- 
trol water pollution.” It pointed out 
that, in the November elections, four 
cities voted to spend a total of over 
$100 million to comply with water 
pollution elimination schedules es- 
tablished under the enforcement pro- 
visions of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act. The four were: 
Kansas City, Missouri, which voted 
a $75 million bond issue; Kansas 
City, Kansas, a $15 million bond is- 
sue; Omaha, Nebraska, an $11 mil- 
lion bond issue; and Portland, Ore- 
gon, which authorized an increase in 
sewer-use charges to pul its sewage 
treatment improvement program on 
a pay-as-you-go basis. 


Note: Water needs, shortages, and 
pollution will be the subject of a ses- 
sion at Aspo’s 1961 National Plan- 
ning Conference. 
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planners library 


Strangers—Then Neighbors. 
Clarence Senior. Freedom Books, New 
York. 1961. 86 pp. 95c. 

The United States is a nation of 
immigrants and descendants of im- 
migrants. For the past three and one- 
half centuries, its strength and ac- 
complishments have been based on a 
continuous influx of new people, new 
ideas and new blood. The situation 
today is no different than it was dur- 
ing the early years of our national 
history. The economic life of all 
metropolitan areas and of the entire 
nation depends on the steady supply 
of in-migrant labor, skilled as well 
as unskilled. 

In a relatively few pages, this book 
describes the situation and the prob- 
lems and, in particular, explodes 
most of the false conceptions that the 
non-migrant majority mouths about 
the newcomers. The present Puerto 
Rican migration is covered in great- 
est detail, but all current migrant 
streams are discussed. This volume 
should be required reading for every 
planner—for that matter, every city 
official and every citizen should read 
it. Dr. Senior is presently carrying 
on a study for AsPo on migration 
in metropolitan areas and the gov- 
ernmental machinery for handling 
the problems. He will appear on the 
program of the Aspo Conference in 


Denver. (DOH) 





Public Buildings 
The Auditorium and the City Plan. 
Roanoke Department of City Planning, 
Municipal Building, Roanoke, Va. 1960. 
Civic Auditorium Report. City Planning 


Commission, County-City Bldg., Tacoma 5, 
Wash. 1960. 

Community Facilities. Department of 
Planning, Durham, N. C. 1960. 72 pp. 
$3. 13”x 914.” 

Community Facilities Plan. Department 
of Planning, P. O. Box W-2, Greensboro, 
N. C. 1960. 

Jail Location Study. Stark County Re- 
gional Planning Commission, Court House, 
Canton, Ohio. 1960. 

Contains a bibliography. 

A Preliminary Plan for Fire Stations. 
Planning Commission, 29500 Van Dyke 
Ave., Warren, Mich. 1960. 

A Preliminary Plan for Libraries. 
Warren Planning Commission, 29500 Van 
Dyke Ave., Warren, Mich. 1960. 
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Housing A Metropolis—Chicago. 
Beverly Duncan and Philip M. Hau- 
ser. The Free Press of Glencoe, Ill. 
1960. 278 pp. $7.50. 

This book is essentially a statistical 
survey. Part I is largely based on two 
Bureau of Census volumes (Compo- 
nents of Change, 1950-1956 and 
Characteristics of the 1956 Inven- 
tory). It is an examination of the 
housing situation in Chicago and 
other metropolitan areas. Part II is 
concerned with housing differentials 
in the City of Chicago, particularly 
emphasizing the effects of racial seg- 
regation in housing. 

Unfortunately, visual presentation 
is lacking in the book. There are no 
photographs to illustrate the housing 
conditions: they are, instead, statisti- 
cally described and there is only one 


map. (JR) 





Industry 

An Industrial Survey of Bergen County 
(Part I). Bergen County Planning Board, 
47 Essex St., Hackensack, N. J. 1960. 34 
pp. $2. 11%” x15”. 

Land for Industry. Allegheny County 
Planning Commission, 429 Forbes Ave.. 
Pittsburgh 19. 1960. 


Land for Industry. Metropolitan Plan- 
ning Commission, 424 S. W. Main St., 
Portland 4, Ore. 1960. 220 pp. $5. 


Real Estate 

The Urban Real Estate Cycle: Perform- 
ances and Prospects. Urban Land Insti- 
tute, 1200 18th St., N.W., Washington 6. 
D. C. Technical Bulletin #38. 1960. 16 


pp. $2. 


Parks and Recreation 

Lockerbie Fair. Marion County Metro- 
politan Planning Department, City Hall. 
Indianapolis 4. 1960. 27 pp. $2.25. 


Transportation 

What You Should Know About Rapid 
Transit. Atlanta Region Metropolitan Plan- 
ning Commission, 900 Glenn Bldg., At- 
lanta 3, Ga. September, 1960. 28 pp. $1.50. 


The Sault Ste. Marie (Michigan) Mas- 
ter Plan Survey listed in the January 
1961 Newsletter, page 12, was a student 
assignment, at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, rather than a professionally pre- 
pared comprehensive plan for use in 
the community. Copies are no longer 
available. 


Publications listed on this page are available from 
the publishers: the ASPO office does not have copies. 


Residential Rehabilitation. William 
W. Nash. McGraw-Hill Book Co,, 
New York. 1959. 272 pp. $8. 

As of 1955, the value of the resi- 
dential structures in our urban com. 
munities, exclusive of land, was es- 
timated to be an astonishing $320 
billion, nearly one-fourth of all our 
national wealth. This book, one of 
the eight-part ACTION series on 
housing and community development, 
expertly discusses methods, problems 
and potential profits in rehabilita. 
tion and how they may affect invest- 
ment in this field. 

The great strength of the author's 
case for action in residential rehabili- 
tation is his direct appeal to the profit- 
seeking investor. He ably approaches 
the subject in terms of prestige, mid- 
dle-income and low-rent rehabilita- 
tions and supplies numerous case his- 
tories demonstrating how and how 
not to make each of the ventures suc- 
cessful. Throughout the volume and 
particularly in his section on finane- 
ing, he stresses the practical aspects 
of rehabilitation. This well-written 
book is of great interest as general 
planning literature and should be 
invaluable to the agency attempting 
to encourage private action in hous 
ing renewal. (JA) 





Land Use 


Existing Land Use and Circulation in 
Sault Ste. Marie. Prepared for the Sault 
Ste. Marie Planning Commission. Avail- 
able from Richard D. Duke, Institute for 
Community Development, Room 8, Kellogg 
Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 1960. 


Land Use Patterns. Erie County Plan- 
ning Commission, Court House, Erie, Pa. 
1960. 


Macomb County Existing Land Use. 
Macomb County Planning Commission. 
Macomb County Engineering Building, 115 
Groesbeck Highway, Mount Clemens, 
Mich. 1960. 34 pp. $2. 


The People and the Land: San Bernar- 
dino County. County Planning Commis 
sion, Ceunty Health Building, 316 Mt. 
View, San Bernardino, Calif. 1960. 33 pp. 
$1 (public planning agencies may receive 
a free copy on request). 

Physical Geography: A Planning Di- 
mension. Stark County Regional Plan- 
ning Commission, 624 County Office Bldg., 
Canton, Ohio. 1960. 97 pp. $3. 
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